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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
READING. 


Mary. Isn’t that a good boy in the picture, 
mother? 
Mother. Why? What makes you think he is 


a good boy, my daughter? 

M. Because he is reading; and he seems to 
be eating up his book. See, he don’t look off 
at all. 

Mother. It is a very good thing to read, my 
child, if we read good books, and mind what 
they say. But it is a bad thing to read. bad 
books. I don’t know what kind of a book the 
boy is reading, but he seems to be very much 
interested. I-like to see children who love to 
read ; and hardly any thing appears worse than 
for young people to grow up in ignorance, be- 
cause they do not love to read. But, it is not 
every one that reads, whois intelligent and good. 

M. Well, what kind of books must I read? 

Mother. The best book in the world is the 
Bible; and that will bear being studied, as well 
as read. It is the most interesting book in the 
world, too. It tells about the most wonderful 
things. And there is one thing about reading 
the Bible that is different from all other books— 
the more it is read, the more interesting it is. 
But, with most other books, when we have read 
them once, we don’t care about reading them 
again. . The best books besides the Bible, are 
those that are the most like it. Children are 
very fond of story books. The Bible is full of 
the most interesting stories. A great many of 
the stories in books that ar& made for children 
are not true; and some of them teach bad 
things. But all the stories in the Bible are true; 
and they teach good things. I think the best 
story books for young people to read, next to 
the Bible, are Biographies, Histories and Travels. 

M. These are great words, mother. I don’t 
understand them. 

Mother. Biographies are the accounts that 
are written of the lives of particular-persons, as 
the ‘* Memoir of Phebe Bartlett,” the “ Life of 
Harriet Newell,” the ‘* Dairyman’s Daughter,” 
&c. Histories are the accounts that are written 
of what took place some time ago. The first 
five books of the New Testament and nearly 
half of the Old Testament, are histories. These 

are called sacred history, because they are about 
sacred things. But, there are books written, 
giving account of a great many other things 
that happened a great many years ago. These 
are called profane history. Travels, are the ac- 
counts written by travelfers, ubout the countries 
they have visited. These are very interesting. 
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Mother. Well, I should. like to have you. 
But there is one thing,.more. You may read a 
great deal in good books, and not profit by it. 
If you read and forget it; or, if you read, and 
do not practice the good that you learn, it will 
do you no good. I was reading, the other day, 
in an old book, which said that many people’s 
memories were like a sieve, that lets the fine 
flour go through, and keeps all the chaff. 

M. My memory shan’t be like jthat, mother. 
But it shall be Jike father’s winnowing mill, that 
blows away all the chaff, and keeps the wheat. 
Mother. That is right, my daughter; I hope 
it will be. But I have one thing more to say to 
you. Do you see this picture? . 
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M. Yes, mother, it is the picture of an ass—a 
silly looking creatufe, I think. 

Mother. Yes; but the same old book of which 
I was speaking, says; ‘‘ He that hath a good book 
in his hand, but not a lesson of it in his heart or 
life, is ike the silly ass that carries rich bur- 
dens on his back, and feeds on thistles.” So, if 
you read good books, but do not mind what you 
read, you will be like the silly ass. You will 
have all the trouble and labor of reading, and 
none of the profit. N. 








NARRATIVE. 








COASTING, 


Albert. Halloa, Lewis, what is your hurry? 
can’t you stop a minute? I have been running 
till I am almost out of breath, to get up with you, 
did you not hear me call? 

Lewis. No, or I should have stopped. I am 
hurrying to coast alittle while before school. 
I stopped at home to draw water for mother to 
wash with, and I shall have but few minutes to 
play. : 

A. What! do you have to draw water? I 
never do. 

L. Not exactly have to, but father leaves home 
before light, and it would be too much for moth- 
er to draw water, and so'I do it. Who draws 
the water at your house, now your father is gone 
to the South? 

A. Oh mother draws it herself; she says I 
am hardly large enough yet, and beside, she 
wants me to take comfort while I can. 

I. You not large enough to draw water! 
why you are three months older than I, and I 
am most eleven. And as to comfort, I should 


not think there would be much in going off to 





mother too; I used to think when I was a small 
boy, and went to play with you, that if my dear 
mother should die, I would go and ask yours to 
take me. I dare say, you work harder at play 
very often, than you would to draw water. 

A. Oh yes, I know I do, but I never thought 
much about it, as mother did not ask me. I will 
draw some for her, next wash-day. 

ZL. Oh yes, I would not wait for wash-day. I 
would draw her some every morning before 
school, so that she will not have to go out in the 
cold after it. But if I stand here talking, I shall 
get no time for sliding. Will you go with me 
up the hill yonder? 

A. Yes, and take my dog with me; come 
Towser; here, here, Towser. 

ZL. You don’t expect to teach him to slide, do 

ou? 

A. I don’t kpow but I shall. Mother told me 
a funny story the other day about a dog that 
learnt, and I think my dog knows as much as 
any body’s, don’t you Towser? 

_ TL. See how fondly he looks up into your face, 
as much as to say, ‘1’ll do the best I can, mas- 
ter,” but what was the story? 

A. Mother said there were two. boys who lived 
where she did when she was young, (Providence, 
R. I. you know) who used to slide down a hill 
close by their father’s house, and take their dog 
with them. They used to let Bose ride down 
hill with them, and then make him take the rope 
in his mouth, and draw the sled up, and, to pay 
him, let him ride down again, and so on. Well, 
one day the boys went to school and left the sled 
out. Soon afterwards some of the people in the 
house looked out, and saw Bose start from the 
bottom of the hill, with the sled, and draw it up, 
as orderly as when the boys were with him. 
They could not think what he would do next, 
but, behold he got on to the sled, and, keeping 
the rope in his mouth, sat up, and rode down 


.|hill as grand as any body. [A fact.] 


L. Ha, ha, ha, that was funny enough; who 
would have thought a dog would know enough 
for that? But they know more than we think 
for, and we should treat them well; shouldn’t 
we, Towser? There, this way, Albert. 

A. What are you going into the field for? 
It's first rate sliding in the road, close by the 
school house, where we can play till the second 
bell rings ; come, let’s go there, Lewis. 

L.. No, mother does not like to have me play 
there, and I do not wish to either. 

A. Why not? 

L. Mother says a party of boys have no right 
to take to themselves the use of the street, which 
was made for the people of the whole town, and 
then cry, ‘‘ Clear the road, clear the road,’’ 
as if they were the rulers of all who are passing, 
and had a right to order men, women and chil- 
dren to keep out of their way; and they have no 
right to run their sleds over the snow, and make it 
so slippery that it is dangerous for people to pass. 

‘A. Oh it, looks likely any one needs to get 
hurt, just because the boys have run their sleds 
down; I can run up hill, and draw my sled too, 
when it is glare ice. 








M: O, T think I should like to read such books. 


play, and leaving your mother to draw water, 
besides all her other work. And such a kind 





L. Yes, I know you can, and so can J; we 
have been obliged to learn because we could not 











slide without, but you know most people have 
something else to do, besides learning to walk 
up hill where the boys have been sliding down. 
Mother says she has seen many a little girl, and 
woman, and sometimes man too, falldown where 
the careless boys had made it slippery by sliding. 
And beside this, there is danger that we shall 
run against people and hurt them. , 

L. I have. There was an old gentleman in 
Amherst walking along, when a party of sleds 
came behind him, and before he could get out of 
their way one of them run against him, and hurt 
his ancle so much that it did not get well fora 
long time. 

A. I don’t think J should be in any danger of 
running against any one, for I know how to steer 
my sled so as to keep it out of people’s way. 

L. Yes, but you know a stone, or a. stick, or 
any such thing might turn it out of the track, 
and, beside, if we slide in the road the little boys 
will, and they may hurt some if we do not. But 
mother says if there were no danger we should 
not play in the street, if we wish to mind the 
Golden Rule, for we should not like, if we were 
men, and were hurrying to the store, the work- 
shop, or the ship-yard, to be obliged to stop for 
half a dozen sleds to pass, before we could cross 
the road; or if we were women, or little girls 
we should not like to feel all the time afraid of 
falling. 

A. No, [ never thought how much it troubled 
others, before, I don’t think I shall coast in the 
street any more, for if I take a little more trou- 
ble I can go where I shall be in nobody’s way, 
and enjoy my play quite as well too. 

L. 1 am glad you have cencluded so; mother 
says there would not be so many*%elfish men and 
women in the world, if children were taught to 
think of others’ comfort, as well as their own— 
hark, wasn’t that the school bell? 

A. Yes, let’s run, come Towser. L. B. M. 

[Christian Watchman. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE ADOPTED CHILD. 
BY GARAFILLA. 

It was on one dark, stormy night in Au- 
gust, when Mrs. Gordon and her two children, 
Gertrude and Ferdinand, were seated around the 
cheerful fireside awaiting their father’s return. 
Every thing around was still, save the patting of 
the rain that was pouring in torrents against the 
‘windows, together with the melancholy whistlin 
of the wind. Gertrude her eldest, a lovely gir 
of ten years, was seated in one corner. of the 
fire-side deeply absorbed in reading. She wasa 
remarkable bright child, and was always amongst 
the first, for perfect lessons at school, ‘O 
mother,” said Ferdinand, after a long silence, 
“*Why don’t father come home?” “I don’t 
know my dear,” answered her mother, as she 
drew a long sigh, “‘ perhaps he has had some ex- 
tra business to perform.” ‘* Mother,” said Ger- 
trude, as she laid her book aside, “ Shall I open 
the door, and try if I can hear father coming.” 


4* Yes dear, but throw this shawl over you.” Ger-|h 


trude obeyed her mother; opened the door, and 
stood a few moments on the portico.. She look- 
ed, but looked in vain; she listened, but heard 
no sound, save the whistling of wind. “Oh 
dear!” said she, as she entered the room, and 
seated herself, next to her mother; ‘I fear fa- 
ther will not be at home for some time.” Again, 
all was still: Suddenly, a piercing cry started 
them. Mrs. Gordon, who. was always remarka- 
ble for her presence of mind, desired her. chil- 
dren to be quiet, and she would ascertain the 
cause of it: Again, another cry broke upon 
their ear, as of some one in distress. ‘‘ Perhaps 
some child has lost his way,” said Mrs. Gordon. 
*T will go to the door and listen.” ‘Oh! don’t 
leave us,” said Ferdinand, “I’m afraid.” “Never 


said he, ‘and I will tell you about it, after I am 
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lovingly around his neck ; mother will be right 
back.” ‘But I wish she would come now,” said 
Ferdinand, already impatient. ‘ There she is,” 
said his sister, drawing her mother’s chair near- 
er to Ferdinand’s. ‘I cannot hear any thing,” 
said Mrs. Gordon, closing the door, and reseating 
herself. A few moments after, Mr. Gordon en- 
tered with a beautiful little boy in his arms, both 
completely drenched in the rain. ‘ What has 
kept you so late, my dear,” said Mrs. Gordon, 
approaching her husband, ‘and what is this?” 
as she took the child from his arm:, and seated 
herself by the fire. ‘Dress it in dry clothes,” 


more comfortable.” ‘Oh! let me have it,” 
said Ferdinand, as he untied the little boy’s cap: 
‘¢ Is he ours, and my brother too, and—shan’t I 
bring some dry clothes for bim,—won’t he take 
cold?” said Gertrude, her hand on the latch al- 
ready for the errand. “Stop, my love, and let 
mother answer one question first. You may get 
some dry clothes, Gertrude, and in the mean 
time, you Ferdinand, must not forgot your fa- 
ther; but place his chair and slippers by the fire.” 
They both readily obeyed their mother, and in a 
few minutes had the satisfaction, of seeing the 
little boy quietly asleep in the cradle. ‘ Look 
there! my children, said their father, as he point- 
ed to the clock; I think you had better go to 
bed, for remember, “ that early to bed, and ear- 
ly to rise, make a man healthy, wealthy, and 
wise.” we ttng 
“Yes, children, you‘have both sat up later 
than usual to-night,--kiss your father, then I must 
put you tobed.” « Yes,” said Ferdinand, ‘but 
let me kiss brother too,” as he rudely pushed 
the cradle, an@ialmost awoke the chi “My 
dear,” said Mr. Gordon to his wife, as she again 
re-seated herself, ‘I suppose you want to know 
where I found the littlé stranger. As I was 
coming home, by Mrs. Smith’s, I heard a groan, 
as if proceeding from her house. I entered the 
room, and found her near dying. On recogniz- 
ing me, she. feebly said, “ Will you promise to 
take care of little Galan, I am gone? he 
is my nephew, I am his only relative living’;, and 
the poor boy will soon be left all alone; will you 
take him?” & she pointed me to the crib on which 
the child waslying. 1 could not refuse that good 
woman’s dying request. So I told her I would, and 
the grateful smile she gave me, was for me a 
sufficient reward. I took the child in my arms, 
brought him home, and left her with a good 
nurse.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon agreed that night to 
adopt the child astheir own. I need only to add, 
that little Galen was the favorite of all. Ferdi- 
nand was delighted beyond measure, and gave 
him the title of ** little brother.” As soon as Ga- 
len was old enough, he was permitted to share 
the same privileges as the other children. 
Cd 
Written for the Youth's Companion. 
MY MOTHER. 

Years have not blotted from my remembrance, 
the resigned but happy countenance of my moth- 
er, as she lay perfectly motionless, waiting for 
er summons to leave all earthly scenes, to dwell 
with her Father in Heaven, The impression I 
then received of the manner in which Christians 
should live, will ever remain with me until I am 
reunited with her I loved more than all others. 
Her memory is sweet ‘to me; and when I peruse 
the letters, which she wrote to me during my last 
absence from home, methinks I see her sweet 
face, and hear her accents of love and instruc- 
tion, so similar were her words and her writings. 
She bade me to reflect upon her counsels, to shun 
all vicious company, and to pray for the blessing 
of God, to rest upon all my endeavors to do good. 
She. told me to keep the great end of life con- 
stantly in view, and to make preparations for 
that.end, As I followed her to the grave, I felt 
that I had naught else to live for, as both of my 





fear,” said Gertrude, as she threw her arms 





this dark world, in the paths of virtue and ho- 
liness. But I have remembered their instruc- 
tions, and have endeavored to copy after their 
example. 

It was only about six weeks since, that I was 
passing through the town of my nativity, where- 
in | had beencalled to meet with many irrecovera- 
ble losses ; 1 came near to the grave yard, and de- 
termined to enter it, as many years had fled 
since last I was there. I opened the iron gate, 
and after walking a few steps, found myself at 
the grave of my mother. Notwithstanding the 
snow which had nearly covered the marble slab, 
I was enabled to discover these words: 

“She walked with Gop.” 

I knelt beside the mound with a heart over- 
flowing with remorse, for the neglect of pleasing 
her, when many opportunities had presented 
themselves for me thus to have done. I prayed 
fervently that I might be improved by suffering, 
and that I might daily be better prepared to meet 
those who had gone before me to the land of 
spirits. I grieved that while my mother was 
alive, I had been the cause of any of her sorrow; 
but it was too late, she had been separated far 
from me. I would have given worlds had I pos- 
sessed them, could I: have called her back, so 
that her idea of a son, might be fully realized in 
me. For she was constantly watching over me, 
and her highest aim was to prepare me for an 
eternal life. But she is nowat rest. Nostorms 
ever agitate the repose of that blessed haven. 
While on the other hand, in this uncertain state, 
we are at one time encompassed by troubles, 
and sorrow, which are only alleviated by the be- 
lief that, in the world to which we are all has- 
tening, no vexations whatever will interrupt the 
blessedness, joy, and holiness of that celestial 


city. C. E. A. 
‘eb. 10th, 1842. 
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BE KIND—BE CAREFUL. 

There are but few boys who are thoughtful 
enough to be entrusted with the care of rabbits ; 
many and many a youth has had aturn at rabbit 
keeping, and the history of not a few of them is 
something like the following. A lad visits the 
home of a companion who keeps rabbits; he in- 
spects the hutches, strokes the little animals, and 
is delighted to see how pretty and tame they 
are; he asks his friend a hundred questions about 
the butches, the food they eat, and what is best 
for their beds; and then, when he returns home, 
he allows his parents no peace until consent is 
given for William to keep a young rabbit. An 
old tea-chest or box is quickly made into a hutch; 
the little creature is purchased, brought away 
from its mother and for the first time shut up in 
a little box alone. ‘William is now overjoyed, he 
invites all his playmates to come and see his 
pretty little rabbit; directly he gets up in the 
morning, and the first thing when he returns from 
school, away he runs to the hutch to feed his 
rabbit; his father is obliged to caution him lest 
he should over feed it, and make it sick. 

This attention is continued for a few weeks, 
and then a change is observed: William begins 
to think that he cannot spare so much time for 
getting green food, and keeping the hutch clean, 
as is required, and talks but seldom of his “‘ sweet 
little creature,” as he usec tocall it. It soon be- 
comes quite plain that William is grown tired of 
rabbit keeping, and then, O how sad! he neg- 
lects to give his little prisoner food! There it 
is, poor thing, confined in its little house alone. 
It has eat up the last sprig of green, its trough is 
quite empty, it comes to the grating, and moves 
its nose up and down, then smells all around 
its hutch, and again returns to the grating. Its 
hunger increases, and yet it cannot get out, nor 
call for food; poor-thing! Its young master is 
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time to feed his little prisoner! Ifthe poor rab- 
bit is not starved to death, William soon parts 
with it for a trifle, and is glad to give up rabbit 
keeping. Careless boys ought never to keep 
rabbits, because they will forget them, and neg- 
lect to feed them, and the pretty little creatures 
will suffer. . 

A few months ago Iwas invited by a gentle- 
man to. walk down his beautiful garden with him ; 
it was indeed.a very pleasant spot; the flowers, 
the shrubs, the walks, andthe ponds were de- 
lightful to behold. .When we reached the bot- 
tom of the garden, he pointed to a bush, and 
said, ** There is a thrush’s nest in that bush, but 
there is nothing in it now; some cruel boys saw 
it, broke through the hedge, and tied a piece of 
string to the leg of each young bird, fastening 
the other ends to the branches by the’side of the 
nest, and in this state they left them, intending, 
I suppose, to come again when the birds were a 
little older, and take them away. ‘“ When I 
came down the other morning,” continued the 
gentleman, ‘I saw the poor things all out ofthe 
nest, suspended by the strings, almost dead; 
the strings had rubbed the skin off their legs, 
and they were quite raw and bleeding; I imme- 
diately cut the strings, and killed the poor birds 
out of their misery.” He then led me to the 
place where the birds were thrown; I saw the 
condition they were in, and the strings were still 
on their legs. ‘* Now,” said he, “the boys who 
could act so unfeelingly deserve to be severely 
punished.” ‘‘ Yes,’’ I replied, ‘they deserve to 
be punished twice over; first, for entering the 
garden without leave; and secondly, for their 
cruelty to the poor birds.” 

There are many boys who are by no means 
unkind; they would not knowingly put a dumb 
creature to pain on any account; and yet, for 
the want of a little thought, it is to be feared, 
they do sometimes cause some poor animal to 
suffer. I think |] shall never forget an act of 
this kind which my brother and I were guilty of 
when we were little boys. We had been out in 
the field walking, and as we returned, we came 
through a pretty, green meadow. Here we 
stopped a little while to gather some flowers. 
While we were thus engaged we saw a mouse; 
the little creature instantly darted off, and ran 
beneath the grass for safety; but we succeeded 
in catching him alive. Now the question was, 
What shall we do with the mouse? We did not 
like to kill it, nor yet to let it go again. Pre- 


* gently one of us, (I forget which it was,) pulled 


a piece of string from his pocket, and we con- 
trived to tie one end of this to the mouse’s hind 
leg, and kept the other fast in the hand. We 
then put the mouse down, to see how fast he 
could run; the poor little thing was very much 
frightened, and was at a loss whether to start or 
remain still. We continued to play with it for 
some time, when it suddenly disappeared; it 
had run into a hole in the ground, and was out 
of sight, but we still had the string secure. We 
then began to pull very gently to draw our little 
captive out; we pulled and pulled, until the 
string slipped off, and came out of the hole with- 
out the mouse. It was gone; but when we look- 
ed at the end of the string ‘there was the poor 
mouse’s leg; it was actually torn from its body ! 
No one can tell how sorry we were; we would 
have given anything rather than have done it ; 
but it was done, and the sufferer was out of our 
reach, for the hole was deep. We unwillingly 
It is many 
years since this act was done; but I have a dis- 
tinct recollection of it, and were I to reach the 
ae of fourscore, I believe I should still remem- 
ber this sad event of the poor little mouse. 

Now, my dear youth, be careful and be kind. 
The smallest insect can feel, and it is wicked to 
inflict pain on any living thing for the sake of 
sport. You should pray for a kind heart, and 
in all things be governed by the “law of love.” 
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LIFE LOST FOR MONEY. 


Some years ago, a wealthy citizen of Vermont, 
started to remove Westward. He sold his pos- 
sessions, and gathered all his money together in 
a single trunk. It was all in gold and silver. 
His treasure was there, and there his heart was 
It amounted to five or six thousand dol- 
He obtained a sleigh, and started to cross 
Two men were 
with him. They had not gone far, before they 
It broke, and 
The two men who had no 
money, leaped out, and ran for the shore, call- 
ing on the other to follow them. He could not 
He seized his trunk, 
and tried to run with it; while the.ice was crack- 
The others looked back 
He 
‘* Drop that trunk, and run 
for your life!’ said they in a still louder tone. 
They halloaed once more 

They did not look back 

Then their 
He had clung 
to his treasufe, and sunk, and thus he lost his 
money with his life, while he gave his life for his 
If he had abandoned his trunk at first, 
he might have saved his life, and found: his mon- 
Was he not foolish? Every 


also. 
lars. 
Lake Champlain on the ice. 


came to a tender spot in the ice. 
the. horse fell in. 


bear to leave his money. 


ing beneath his feet. 
and cried out, ‘“Drop that trunk, and run.” 
did not heed them. 


Still he clung to it. 
‘‘ DROP THAT TRUNK !”” 
again till they reached the shore. 
companion was not to be seen. 


money. 


ey afterwards. 
reader will answer, Yes. 


Think a moment, my friénd. Do you not 
Christ says, ‘‘ He that 
forsaketh not all that he hath, cannot be my dis- 
If we refuse to be;Christ’s disciples, we 


show still greater folly? 


ciple.” i 

fail of eternal life. > 
“But I cannot give up my pride,” says one. 
“IT cannot leave my wick 

says another. 


third. 


‘I cannot part with my money,” shout many 


milfions—not,_in words, but by their lives. 


Reader, if ‘you are choosing anything in pref- 
erence to Christ, you are holding on to that 
which: you must soon lose, and for which you 
Then.drop it and run to 
Then he will give you eternal life, and 
all things which will be real blessings he will add 


myst lose your soul. 
Christ. 


to you.—Youth’s Cabinet. 





THE POWER OF GOD. 


Fanny’s father had some very large trees, which 
were to be felled for timber. She was greatly 
amused by observing the woodman strike one of 
them many blows with his axe, which he had 
sharpened that it might strike with the more ef- 
fect. At length the.tree began toshake; strong 
ropes were then fastened round it, and several 
men pulled it the way it was to fall, the wood- 
man still continuing his strokes; till at last it 


fell with a tremendous crash. This was done 
with all the trees. 


were lopped away, and cut up for firewood ; the 


trunks only remained for some time, during 
which Fanny and her brother used to run about 


on them} or jump frqm one to,the other.in play, 
or sit on them to read and learn their lessons. 
Fanny had several times tried if she could 
lift them; but she found them so heavy that she 
could not even in the slightest degree move them. 
And thinking (as children are very apt todo) the 
strength and ability of other people were like her 
own, she said to her brother, “It is impossible 
for these trees to be moved: we shall always 
have them to play upon.” She was not a little 
surprised at hearing her father give orders for 


'|them to be removed the next day. 


Accordingly a timber-carriage was brought to 
the spot, and Fanny observed with astonishment, 
that by means of strong iron bars, the heavy 


trees were easily raised from their situation, fix- 
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ed by chains on the timber-carriage, and taken 
away. 


ed companions,” 


te, 
*‘I cannot lay aside my gay drésses,” says a 


Afterwards, the branches 


Throughout the day, Fanny was contin- 








ually making some remark or comparison, about 
the strength of the men who raised the timber 
into the carriage, and of the horse that drew it 
away with so much ease. When a proper op- 
portunity offered, her father said to her, ‘“ Fan- 
ny, have you considered who gave them this 
strength?” Fanny paused a moment, and then 
said, ‘‘ I suppose, father, the great God; for you 
have often taught me to thank him for the health 
and strength I enjoy ; but I am not very strong.” 

You are quite strong enough, little girl, to dis- 
charge every duty that is required of you, and to 
enjoy every pleasure that is suitable for you. It 
is not necessary that you should be as strong as 
a full-grown woman, who has hard laber to per- 
form; and whatever duties or trials are before 
you, I trust strength, both of body and mind, will 
be afforded you equal to your need. 

But only: think, my dear child, of the vast 
power of God, who gives to all creatures of every 
kind, whatever power they possess! He made 
the angels that excel instrength. He weighs the 
mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance— 
and he measures the waters in the hollow of his 
hand. . 

How great is the power of God! 

[Youth’s Friend. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SABBATH SCHOOL TALKS.-<-No. 7. 
JOSEPH A SLAVE. 

Miss M. 1 suppose, my dear girls, that you 
have been studying the history of Joseph, since 
our last conversation, so that you can go on with 
the story. . ‘ 

Maria. 1 wonder why we have no account of 
his journey into Egypt. I was so much interest- 
ed, when we left him in the hands of the Midian- 
ites, that I wanted very much to follow him on 
the way, and see how they treated him. But 
there is net a word about it. " 

Miss M. That is one of the beauties of the 
sacred historians. Here, we are taken right 
from Joseph’s brethren, and the pit, and the 
mourning father, into Potiphar’s house, where 
Joseph began his career as a slave. If the ac- 
count of the journey had been given, it would 
probably have been a long and tedious tale of 
suffering, without much variety of incident; and 
it would have diminished the interest of the sto- 
ry, so intensely.excited at the time that Joseph 
is left in the hands of the Midianites. 

Adaline. But, the history of Joseph, while in 
Potiphar’s house, is very short, indeed. 

Miss M. Yet, it is full of meaning. There 
is a great deal in that single declaration, ‘The 
Lord was with him.” If you will take your Con- 
cordance, and examine the other places in the 
Bible where it is used, you will find that it means 
that the Lord was near him, to protect and keep 
him, and make all his ways prosper. 

Julia. Was not this the fulfilment of the 
Lord’s promise to his father Jacob, when he was 
asleep on his stone pillow? 

Miss M. Yes; all the promises made to the 
patriarchs were promisés of covenant blessings, 
intended for their children as well as for them-— 
selves. 

M. It says, in the account, that he was a pros- 
perous man, and that the Lord made all that he 
did to prosper in his hand. Do you think Jo- 
seph was a pious man? 

Miss M. Yes; the Lord being with him and 
| prospering him in all his ways, was evidence of 
uis being a pious man; as yon will see, if you 
look at Josh. 1: 7. 2Ch.26: 5. Ps. b: 1—3. 

A. Joseph seemed wonderfully favored by his 
master, who put every thing he had into his 
1and. 

Miss M. This shows not only that the Lord 
was with Joseph to bless and prosper him; but 
it shows a very extraordinary trait of character 
in him. Most young men, at the age of seyen- 
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teen, brought up tenderly as Joseph had been, 
would have been discouraged, and given up in 
despair. But Joseph appears to have had wis- 
dom enough to try to make the best of his situa- 
tion. He was evidently a good and faithful ser- 
vant, or he would not have prospered as he did. 
The Lord blessed his master for his sake; but 
probably Joseph’s good management was used 
as a means of blessing his master. From this 
you may learn the lesson of making the best of 
it, if you should be suddenly brought into a mean 
and low condition ; and that, if you are faithful 
in that condition, however low it may be, you 
have a prospect of rising. Here was the first 
trial of Joseph’s character ; when he was brought 
down low; and he stood the trial. The next 
, was, when his master put such unbounded confi- 
dence in him as to give him charge of all he had, 
without even looking after him. Here was a 
‘great temptation to pride and carelessness; and 
he imust have been a remarkable youth to have 
borne this elevation without injury: But, it does 
not seem to have injured him at all; but he re- 
mains the same wonderful man still. N. 
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Industry and Idleness. 


Frederick was the only son of a farmer living upon his 
own farm. His father employed a laborer who had a son 
named Richard, of the same age as.Frederick. The 
two boys grew up together. Frederick’s father became 
very fond of Richard, invited him frequently to dinner, 
clothed him, and sent him to school at his own expehse. 

Richard, it is true, was a lad of'no very great abilities; 
“he had much difficulty in learning any thing, but then he 
took pains. He was very attentive to all that his mas- 
ter said; he strove to learn at home the tasks that were 
set at school, and worked hard when no one ordered 

him to do so. By this diligence, he soon made as much 
progress as any of his schoolfellows, not iggy ‘eo 
to whom God had given gréater abilities. very- 
body loved him, and wished his father joy in having such 
@ son. 
But Frederick was a giddy boy, and paid no atten- 
tion to the good instructions that he received at school. 
He liked play, riding, fishing, and any amusement much 
better than learning. When he was admonished to be 
diligent, he would say, “I shall be a farmer, and a farm- 
er need not know much; if I can read, write, and ci- 
pher, it will be quite enough; and there is plenty of 
time for that.” 

Thus one year ed after another; but Frederick 
thinking that he had time enough, still made but little 
progress even in reading, writing, and ciphering. 

hen Frederick was of an age to:leave school, his 
father wished to bring him up to farming, and directed 
him to see that first one thing and then another was done. 
But Frederick would not give up his amusements, In- 
stead of being in the fields and keeping the laborers to 
their work, he rode about and visited his acquaintances, 
diverting himself, and leaving the men to work or not 
as they pleased. Frederick was often reproved by his 
father, for his neglect of business, but. to no purpose. 
At length his father died, broken-hearted, as it was said, 
from his son’s misconduct. 

Frederick was now the proprietor of the farm, and 
could do as he liked. He paid no attention to his con- 
cerns, and in a few my was so deeply in debt, that he 
was obliged to sell all his property. The farm was 
bought by a neighboring gentleman, and Richard, who 
had saved money through industry and frugality, took a 
lease of it. 

Frederick must ‘now havé :wandered without a home, 
had not Richard, out of gratitude and pity, given him 
board and lodging. 

But Richard was not long burdened with the charge 
of Frederick. Frederick’s idleness had been attended 
with neglect of religion, and he had many vices. The 
natural consequence of his vices was a diseased body, a 
wretched mind, and a speedy death. 

,. Richard was a religious man, and lived happy, for 
gave him His blessing, and caused what he did to 
prosper. He at last became owner of the farm, and was 
respected as an industrious man and a ~ Christian. 
[ Youth's Friend. 
———¢————— 
A Father, in New York. | 

In New York city a little boy lived, who appeared to 
take little or no interest in learning, so that he was pro- 
nounced by his teachers a very dull scholar. He learn- 


ed to read but very slowly, and finally neglected his 
school, thinking he should never be able to read. There 

















was a Bible class organized, which he was induced to at- 
tend. And here his interest soon began to be made 
manifest by his study of the Scriptures. He learned to 
read well, which much astonished his father, who was a 
very wicked man. One Sabbath, his father took some 
nails and a hammer to nail up a fence, when he was re- 
proved by his little son, who spoke about working on 
the Sabbath day, and invited him to attend public wor- 
ship. The enraged father drove him from his presence, 
and threatened to punish him, if he ever talked in that 
way again. The child went away sorrowful. Not long 
after this, as the little boy returned from public worship, 
he went and looked over his father’s shoulder, and ob- 
served that he was reading Hume’s “ History of Eng- 
land.” He went into the middle of the room, and said, 
“Father, where do you expect to go when you die?” 
Such a question from’ such a child could not be borne. 
“ Away,” said he, “from my presence immediately, or I 
will whip you.” The child retired; but tie father was 
troubled. He went out to walk, but still a load was 
pressing on his agonized sou). ‘ He thought of attending 
public wé¥ship, for nothing else seemed so likely to 
soothe his troubled feelin, He entered while the min- 
ister was at prayer, and that day was the beginning of 
better days to him.* He sought from God the forgive- 
ness of his sins, and soon obtained the hope of eternal 
life. A few years passed away, and the old man-was on 
his dying bed. His son attended him, constantly minis- 
tering to his spiritual wants. To a Christian minister 
the father said, “I am dying, but I am goig to heaven; 
and my son has been the instrument of savigg my soul.” 
Soon his spirit was released to be welcomed, as we have 
no reason to doubt, into the mansions of glory. Happy 
child! to be the instrument of saving his father from 
death! Happy parent! to be blest with such a child. 
[London Tract Society Anecdotes. 
° lace anand 
A Teacher in the North of England. 


I was, one Sabbath afternoon, says a superintendent, 
about to close the school in which ‘pln engaged, when 
a well dressed genteel person, who presented himself as 
a visitor, requested me to allow him to speak to the chil- 
dren. This being. readily granted, he addressed them 
nearly to the following effect :— 

There was once a poor lad, who was noted, even 
among his sinful companions, for wickedness, but espe- 
cially for swearing and Sabbath breaking. He, along 
with some others, ‘resolved one Sabbath to pelt,some 
steady boys who were going to their school. However, 
it so happened, that the lads, on being attacked, took to 
their heels ; this lad followed them to the very doors of 
the school, which, when opened, as they were then sing- 
ing, such a sound came from the place as seemed to stun 
him. He wondered what they could be doing inside; 
and a teacher at that moment admitted the other boys, 
and invited him in. A néw scene now opened itself 
upon him; nearly three hundred boys, seated with their 
teachers. They all appeared so neat and clean, and .in 
such order, that he wished he was “one of them.” ‘He 
stood, for some time, a spectacle for the whole school, 
dirty and ragged, and with his wooden clogs on. After 
some consultation, it ‘was resolved to admit him to the 
ABC class. Every pre om new tohim. The next 
Sabbath he appeared, his hair combed, his face washed ; 
and a pair of shoes were given to him. He now found 
himself so much behind the other boys, that he resolved 
to strain every nerve ‘to get up tothem. This determi- 
nation was the means of his rising to the very first class ; 
when, his conduct being approved of, he was chosen a 
teacher. He now felt fhe ad something more to do 
than to teach; he had a soul to be saved or lost. Ina 
little time he was enabled, after much prayer, to “be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ,” and to rejoice in his sal- 
vation. The Lord then called him to preach these glad 
tidings, and happening some time after to officiate with- 
in twenty miles of his old much-beloved school, he rode 
hard, after the morning’s labors, and reached the place 
just in time to see the poor lads in his own, very own 
school; and here he’is now speaking to you.” *” 

The scene now became truly affecting ; he burst into 
tears, as did several others around him; at last he sob- 
bed out, “O, my dear lads, be in right good earnest, to 
make the most of your very great Sabbath School priv- 
ileges ; I have kept you ie ioe ! He then concluded 
with a most affecting wotnadaa | 

—_—@~——_ 
The Sheffield Teachers. 


Wicker Sunday School, Sheffield, reported, in 1829, 
as follows :— 

There are nine teachers in the school, all of whom, 
with but one exception, were formerly scholars, either in 
this or its parent school in Queen Street. It was stated, 
in the last report, that there was a number of interesting 
boys in the school, from fourteen to eighteen years of 
age. Several of these, we are happy to say, haye since 
become useful and steady teachers. We have to'men- 


tion a pleasing circumstance respecting one of these... 








youths, who was ey hae rudest and most ungovern- 
able lad in the schoo]. He was often nearly dismissed 
for bad behaviour; but, by the kind providence of God, 
he always escaped this last resource. He is now one of 
our teachers. His conduct, both at school and at home, 
is the reverse of what it was. He hed often been told, 
by his teachers and his parents, that it was his duty to 
pray toGod morning and night. This he never would 
do; nor was he ever known to perform this duty, until 
one evening, when his elder sister happening to go up 
stairs, a little time after the younger part of the family 
had retired to rest, she was surprised to hear a voice. 
She stood and listened, then advanced a little further ; 
when, O, how was she delighted to see this boy on his 
knees, with his younger brother on one side of him, and 
sister on the other; and thus wes he offering up his 
neat Almighty God, for himself and those beside 
im.—Jb. 
' a oe 
Teachers at Portsea. 

The Revi John Griffin, of Portsea, whéh speaking at 
the annual meeting of the Sunday School Union, in the 
year 1813, stated, that.he had recently received into 
Christian communion three persons, who professed their 
conversion to have resulted from their being Sunday 
School-teachers. One of these, whom he visited on his 
death-bed, said, “Sir, 1 have reason to bless God, and 
shall through eternity, that I was employed as a Sunday 
School teacher. I was moral, but not religious. I was 
consistent in my outward deportment, but I had not 
learned the way of acceptance with God. I have since 
learned it; and I hope I am dying in the peace of the 
gospel, and in that hope which it inspires.”—Jb. 
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WHAT IS IT? 

Answer to the Riddle in the Companion of Feb. 11th, 1842. 
What is it that replete with life yet never lives ; 
Has strength and vital powers, and yet it never breathes ; 
E’en knowledge vast, reveals to man and oftentimes 
Encloses in its soft embrace, or folds in death 
Love’s tenderest blossom, and ambition’s choicest gem. 
Which sports in sunlight days, and mocks the fury of the 
Raging storm. Though mistress of two thirds the earth 
It trémbles at the touch of man; and often tears of 
Grief upon its heaving breast descend, yet though no 
Heartstrings vibrate at the touch. What is it? Can ye tell? 
"Tis Ocean, deep and fathomless, terrific and sublime. 

CaRo.ine. 
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j UNMINDFUL OF GOD. 
Many of thy best years are past, 
And sunny and bright thy days have been; 
_ For in a land thy lot is cast, 
' Where joy in every path is seen. 
But thou canst lay thy weary heard, 
Upon thy pillow soft to rest, 
Unmindful of the hand that led, 
And made thy life so early blest. 
And God, who watches niglit and day, 
His sweetest pleasures to impart, 
Has never seen thee bend to pray, 
Or offer unto him thy heart. 
How long shall it be thus, dear boy ? 
a long wilt thou refuse to own 
y Maker—and thy tongue employ 
In praise for all his mercies shown ? 
Remember, there will come a time, 
When youth will bow to age and care; 
How sad the thought, thy early prime 
Was spent without one earnest prayer. 
Come, then, before thy feet have trod 
In paths where sinners love to roam, 
And give thy heart, thy all to God, 
And seek in heaven thy lasting home. G. 
—— 
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GO TO THY PLAY. 

Go to thy play, my little boy, 

With bounding heart, while life is young ; 
I would not mar thy sunny joy, 

Or hush the prattling of thy tongue. 
To play, my child, before the day 

Of evil thoughts and cares shall come ; 
T love to see thee always gay— 

It adds a lustre to thy home. 
Play on, while yet thy path is bright, 

And thy heart loves the birds and flowers ; 
Long may such innocent delight 

Remind me of youth’s happy hours. 
And may that God who reigns above, 

And watches round thy bed by night, 
Protect thee daily by his love, 

And make thee precious in his sight. 





